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Salutations to you, O Sharda-Saraswati 
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Salutations to you, O Sharda, O Goddess, O one who 
resides in Kashmir. I pray to you daily, please give me the charity 
of knowledge. 

Saraswati is called Sharda, for she is the one worshiped before the 
onset of winter. During the Navaratri (nine nights of the Goddess), she 
is the one prayed to in the last three days, just before the onset of 
winter, or sharad, season. She also resides in Kashmir, from where the 

original Saraswati river flowed, along side of present day Indus, and 
went dry. 

Bilhan Pandit, the Kashmirian poet whose literary career falls into 
the second half of the eleventh century is among dependable sources of 
our information on Sharda. In his panegyric description of Pravarapura 
vSnrinagar), written when he was in Dakhshan, far away from his home, 
e ascribes the patronage of learning, claimed for that city, to the favour 
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of Sharda. The goddess is said to “resemble a swan, carrying as her 
diadem the glittering gold washed from the sand of the Madhumati stream 
which is bent on rivaling Ganga. Spreading luster by her fame, brilliant 
like crystal, she makes even Mount Himalaya, the preceptor of Gauri, 
raise higher his head (peaks) in pride of her residence there.” 

Saraswati is a Sanskrit fusion word of Sara meaning essence, and 
Sva meaning one self; the fused word means “essence of one self’, 
and Saraswati means “one who leads to essence of self knowledge”. 
The word Saraswati appears both as a reference to a river and as a 
significant deity in the Rigyedg, In initial passages, the word refers 
to Saraswati River and mentioned with other north-western Indian rivers 
such as Drishadvati. Saraswati then connotes a river deity. In Book 2, 
hymn 41 Rigveda calls Saraswati as the best of mothers, of rivers, of 
goddesses. 

Saraswati is celebrated as a feminine deity with healing, purifying 
powers of abundant, flowing waters in Book 10.17 of Rigveda, as: 

"May the waters, the mothers, cleanse us, may they who purify 
with butter, purify us with butter, for these goddesses bear away 
defilement, I come up out of them pure and cleansed 

In Vedic literature, Saraswati acquires the same significance for 
early Indians as that accredited to the river Ganges by their modern 
descendants. In hymns of Book 10 of Rigveda, she is already declared 
to be the “possessor of knowledge”. Her importance grows in Vedas 
composed after Rigveda and ultimately into a spiritual concept of a 
goddess that embodies knowledge, arts, music, melody, muse, language, 
rhetoric, eloquence, creative work and anything whose flow purifies the 
essence and self of a person. 

In Upanishads and Pharma Shastras, Saraswati is invoked to 
remind the reader to meditate on virtue, virtuous emoluments, the 
meaning and the veiy essence of one’s action. 
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Nomenclature 


In Konkani. she is referred to as Sharda, Veenapani, Pustaka dharini, 
Vidyadayini. In Kannada, variants of her name include Sharade, 
Shardamba, Vani, Veenapani in the famous Sringeri temple. In Tamil. 
she is also known as Kalaimagal, Kalaivaani, Vaani Bharathi. She is 
also addressed as Veena pustaka dharani (the one holding books and 
a veena), Vaakdevi, Vagdevi, Vani (all meaning “speech”), 
Varadhanayagi (the one bestowing boons) In India she is locally 
spelled Saraswati in Bengali Saraswthy in Malayalam and Sarasvati in 
Tamil . In Thailand she is Suratsawadi. 

Images of Saraswati goddess is found in temples of Southeast Asia, 
islands of Indonesia and Japan. In Japan, she is known as Benzaiten and 
depicted with a musical instrument taken is a deity of knowledge, music, 
and everything that flows. 

In Shanti Parva of the epic Mahabharata. Saraswati is called the 
mother of the Vedas, and later as the celestial creative symphony that 
appeared when Brahma created the universe. In Book 2 of 
Taittiriya Brahmana she is called the mother of eloquent speech and 
melodious music. Saraswati is the active energy and power of Brahma. 
She is also mentioned in many minor Sanskrit publications such 
as Sarada Tilaka of 8 th century AD as follows: 

“May the goddess of speech enable us to attain all possible eloquence, 
she who wears on her locks a young moon, who shines with exquisite 
lustre, who sits reclined on a white lotus, and from the crimson cusp of 
whose hands pour radiance on the implements of w riting and books 
produced by her favour?” 

Publisher 
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INTRODUCTION 


Kashmir Saraswat Brahmans believe they are the descendents of 
Saraswat sages Kashyap Rishi and sage Saraswat Muni. They are the 
original inhabitants of Satisar, later named Kashyapa-Miru > Kashmir 
after Kashyap Rishi. Kashmiri Saraswat Brahmans are mentioned in 
our ancient scriptures and other books of antiquity. They lived on the 
banks of river Saraswati, which merges with Kishanganga near the 
shrine of Sharda (Saraswati), presently under occupied Kashmir. There 
is a mention of the same in Kalhan Pandit’s chronicle Rajatarangini 
written in 12 th century. This fact was further substantiated by historians 
like Hema Chandra. 

The worshippers of Goddess Saraswati daily recite the Sanskrit 
shloka NamesteSharde Z)ev/....B anaras Hindu University has a tradition 
that a scholar who receives his/her degree recites these verses and 
walks seven steps towards Kashmir. 

EXODUS 

Distinguished historian H. H. Wilson states in his work The Hindu 
History of Kashmir that seven Konkans are spread on Malabar Coast 
viz. Kerala, Telengana, Govarashtra (Goa), Konkan, Kerataha, Varalatta 
and Vevrvera. I have strong belief that large number of Kashmir 
Saraswats found coastal area more fertile and atmosphere akin to 
Kashmir, so that they could live there and become prosperous. The 
exodus of Kashmiri Pandits began in thirteenth/fourteenth century, when 
an alien courtier in the court of Hindu King of Kashmir, usurped the 
throne treacherously. The full impact of the treachery became visible 
with the advent of Sultan Sikandar Butshikan (the Iconoclast). During 
his regime most of the Saraswats of Kashmir were either killed or had 
to flee their millennia-old homeland for the safe coastal area of western 
India. There is a legend that only eleven families of Saraswats Hindus 
survived in Kashmir. 
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Second mass exodus of Kashmir Saraswat Pandits took place during 
the regime of Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb. Subedars (Governors) of 
Mughal Empire converted large number of local Hindus to Islam. It 
was during this period that the great Sikh warrior Guru Teg Bahadur 
thwarted the process by his own supreme sacrifice. 

The third mass exodus of Kashmir Saraswats happened in 18 th - 
19 th century under brutal Afghan rule. 

Unfortunately, the fourth mass exodus of Kashmir Saraswats began 
with the partition of India in 1947 on the basis of two-nation theory. 
Barbaric invaders from Pakistan’s tribal areas, sponsored ad abetted by 
Pakistani Generals, plundered, raped and killed large number of Hindus 
in Jammu & Kashmir State. The highly damaging legislation of 1953 
deprived many among the Hindu minority of Kashmir of their means of 
subsistence. Their lands taken away from them were given to the tillers 
without any compensation. Blatant discrimination in employment in 
government departments and rank discrimination in admissions of their 
students to educational institutions spread a wave of disappointment 
among the Hindu minority of Kashmir. These circumstances forced the 
Hindus of Kashmir valley to leave their homes and hearths and seek 
means of survival away from their native land. Popular regime in Kashmir 
closed doors of livelihood upon them. 

Fifth and final mass exodus happened in 1989-90, when more that 4 
lakh Saraswats Pandits were forced to leave State and live as refugees 
in their own country. The Saraswat population percentage in Kashmir 
has gone down from 15 per cent in 1947 to less than 0.1 per cent in 
2016. More than 20,000 displaced persons have lost their lives because 
of hostile environment, climate, physical and psychological disorders. 
300 temples, 34,000 houses of the Saraswat Pandits have been burned 
or vandalized; business establishments, educational, cultural and religious 
institutions have been destroyed obviously with the intention of effacing 
traces of our millennia old civilization. The saga has remained untold. 

. ^ ate M.V.Kamath, proudly said at a symposium at Bharati 
Vidhya Bhawan in 1991, “I am one thousand year old Kashmiri 
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Saraswat”. The core of our problem is that we are suffering with the 
minority syndrome. The story of Kashmir Saraswats, comprising part 
of vast Saraswat community in the country, is vaguely lurking in our 
mind. The idea of being part of numerically large and socially as well as 
economically stable community should become an instrument of changing 
for our eight-centuries old imposed minority psychosis, and inspire us 
with new role and vision of building a united India and save the country 
from further disintegration on the basis of two nation theory. 

Let all Saraswats of India, who are the original inhabitants of Kashmir 
take pledge and stake their claim in deciding the future of Kashmir. If 
Jews could stake claim to Jerusalem after 5000 years of exodus from 
their motherland why should not this be true about the Saraswats? 
Kashmir is a national problem and we the Saraswats are the important 
stake holders. 

I am grateful to Dr. K.N. Pandit, a distinguished scholar of our 
community, for a painstaking research piece on Sharda-Saraswati. Only 
he with his special expertise and research skills could bring out a solid 
document on the mythology and history in which Sharda shrine and the 
history of Saraswat Pandits of Kashmir is shrouded. 

R.C.SHEQPUR1 
President Kashmir Hindu Sabha, Pune 
(Former CEO. Indian Express Group, Mumbai) 
E-mail: sheopuri.r(a).pmail.com 
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PROLOGUE 


All India Saraswat Cultural Organization, Mumbai organized 
All India Saraswat Sammelan in the beautiful coastal city of Goa 
on 23-24 January 2016. The event highlighted the distinct Saraswat 
identity — something as of yet unknown to many. 

The brochure issue by the organizers carried a remarkable 
sentence in the paragraph titled Sammelan Overview. It said that 
“with sudden disappearance of Saraswat River in North India 
around Circa 1000 BC, Saraswat population got scattered into 
various smaller denominations. The origin of some ethnic groups 
such as Kashmiri Saraswats and certain commmities of Rajasthan, 
Haryana, Punjab and Kerala can also be traced to Saraswat entity. ” 

We the displaced Pandits have often heard from our ancestors 
about our connectivity with larger groups of Saraswats in different 
parts of the country, especially with the community in western coast 
of Konkan. The cryptic sentence in the brochure cited above 
prompted me to scratch our mythological fund, and cull out whatever 
was relevant in this context. 

The Saraswat legend of Pandits of Kashmir, comprising part of 
vast Saraswat community in the country is vaguely lurking in our 
mind. The idea of bonded to a numerically large and socially as 
well as economically stable community, could bring about a change 
in our eight centuries-old imposed minority psychosis, and inspire 
us with new role and vision in building modem India of our dreams. 
How best could we utilize this observable fact to give a new profile 
to and minimize the suffering of the exiled community of Pandits of 
Kashmir, now scattered all over India and abroad, was seriously 
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token up by Shri Ranxesh Sheopuri, the President of Kashmiri Pandit 
Sabha of Pune. 

In a meeting with his colleagues, to which this writer was also 
invited, he broached the matter and after registering their agreement, 
proceeded to make preparations for sending a delegation of Pandits 
to the impending Goa Sammelan. A six-member delegation of the 
organizers of the Sammelan interacted with us in Pune. It was agreed 
that a presentation could be made. The Pandit fraternity in Pune 
assigned to me the task of preparing a concise monograph on the 
subject by way of contribution to the mythological lore of Hindu 
civilization. The intention is to enrich the civilizational fund of our 
country. 

This is the background for writing the monograph. Fortunately, 
Sanjeevani Sharda Kendra in Jammu has undertaken to print and 
publish it by way of in-put to ancient Indian history and civilization. 
I am thankful to the Kendra for encouragement. 

Academics 

Eminent research scholars and historians have produced copious 
material in Hindi, Marathi and English languages on the history, society 
and culture of Saraswats in India and abroad. Research on any aspect 
of an ancient civilization, like Indian, contains a strong element of 
hypothesis owing first to its antiquity, and second, to the illusory and 
mythical content of primeval sources. Association of sage Saraswat 
with the River Saraswati somewhere in Northern India is the starting 
point for any convincing and dependable research in the history of the 
origm of Saraswats of India. In this context, many eminent Indian and 
European scholars have made immensely valuable contributions. 

In Marathi in particular, significant research writings on the subject 
have been published. We highly value these academic efforts, and we 
are aware how painstakingly pieces of information are welded into a 
comprehensive story dealing with the Saraswats. 
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We in Kashmir hold these pioneer researchers from Maharashtra 
and other parts of the country in high esteem. We are educated ami 
enlightened on the subject that is close to our heart for various reasons. 
It gives us satisfaction that we the Pandits of Kashmir also figure 
somewhere, in small or big way, in the chemistry of Saraswat entity. 
Nevertheless, we believe that what has come to light so far is an indication 
that the subject merits much more dedicated inquiry and exposure. 
Rejuvenating Saraswat identity is a social and political requirement of 
our country today. This has to be an instrument of enriching the 
civilizational fund of India and helping the nation in its cohesiveness. 

Kashmir Chapter' 

Like the Saraswats anywhere in India, the Saraswat Pandits of 
Kashmir also give importance to the mention of Saraswati River in our 
ancient literature like the Rig Veda, Mahabharata, Manu Sumriti, 
Puranas and other works of mythological content. They are the bedrock 
of our civilizational origins. Apart from that, researchers and historians 
of ancient Kashmir have also written at length about the arrival of early 
groups of Aryans from Central Asian plateau to the lands of Sapta 
Sindhu and the expansive slopes of western Himalayas. A large part of 
that history remains shrouded in mystery. Nevertheless, physical 
anthropologists have invariably attributed physical characteristics of 
ancient Kashmiris to Irano-Aryan branch. 

This inference finds substantiation in some of the antiquated rituals 
common to ancient Iranians viz. the adherents of Fire worshipping 
Zoroastrians and traditional Saraswat Pandits of Kashmir. A religious 
or social ritual of ancient and present Saraswat Pandits of Kashmir is 
incomplete unless accompanied by the presence of the Lord of Agni 1 
(fire). Swearing in presence of agni is most binding and cannot be 
disregarded in Indo-Aryan culture. In his celebrated history 
Rajatarcmgini, Kalhan Pandit writes, “There (in Kashmir) the ‘Self 
created Fire’ ( Svayambhu ), rising from the womb of the earth receives 
with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacrificers” 2 
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I have said that the findings of many eminent historians in the country, 
particularly of those in the Konkan, Maharashtra and Karnataka belt 
about the origin of the Saraswats are highly appreciable. We show them 
due respect. However, let me deal with the Kashmiri Saraswat Pandit 
story of the origin and its attributes. This is by way of adding more 
information to the fund of material already in hand. The purpose of this 
effort is to refresh connectivity to roots, reinforce Saraswat identity and 
build a more cohesive entity of Saraswats so that they are better poised 
to enrich the prestigious civilization of our ancient country and also lend 
support to the democratic and secular dispensation adopted by the Indian 
nation of this century through enshrining a plethora of basic principles 
of political frame in the Constitution of India. 

The crucial point in linking Kashmir Saraswat Pandits to the great 
story of Saraswats of Bharata is the river Saraswati around which the 
enchanting legend has been woven. According to scholars like V.N. 
Kidva 3 and Shripad S Talamaki and PandurangN. Nadkami 4 and others, 
drawing from the Pur anas, the Saraswats derive their lineage from 
their founding father, the great sage Saraswat Muni, who lived on the 
banks of the last river Saraswati in North India six thousand years ago. 

We take note of three things: (a) Saraswati river existed in historical 
tine (b) the river is lost and (c) it existed somewhere in North India. 
Elsewhere we are told that Saraswati originated in the Himalayas. 

Many speculations are made about the place in Northern India where 
this river flowed. When and where the river disappeared is also worth 
inquiry. Finally, in which part of the Himalayas did Saraswati originate? 
Researchers will certainly delve deep into these questions at some time, 
v e have no intention of opening a debate on these issues in this paper. 

1 that we will stick to is to give the version of the story of Saraswati as 
recorded by Kashmiri historians, most importantly by Kalhan Pandit in 
his celebrated Rajatarangini compiled sometime in the middle of 12 th 
century A.D. 

Opening his chronicle with verses in praise of divinely character of 
Kashmir mandala, Kalhan Pandit writes, “ There when visiting (the 
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shrine of the) goddess of Sharda, one reaches at once the river 
Madhumati, and (the river of) Saraswati worshipped by poets.” 5 

The Tirtha (shrine) here referred to is the ancient shrine of Sharda, 
traced by the great Hungarian scholar of Indological Studies, namely 
M.A. Stein, in September, 1892 at Shardi in the upper Kishanganga 
valley, now in Pakistan occupied Kashmir. 

Here, we briefly deal with all the three rivers under discussion. We 
begin with Kishanganga. The first reference to this river in 
Rajatarangini runs as this: “Having crossed the Krishna with five or 
six horse, he (Malla) carried ofFKing Abhaya’s kingdom, together with 
his herds of horses.” 6 The Krishna is the Kishanganga River, which has 
to be crossed above present Muzaffarabad (PoK) in order to reach 
Urasha modem Hazara. The river is referred to under the abbreviated 
name also in connection with King Jayasimha’s march on Urasha 
(Hazara). 7 Two more important sources, namely Nilamata Purana 
(verse 1398) and Harachar (xii, 44) both preceding Rajatarangini 
also make a mention of Krishna River. In Hazara there exited as Ashram 
of a great saint Brahmachari Swami Lai Ji Maharaj "Chetan". 

Curiously, Kalhan Pandit gives the name Sindhu also to Kishanganga 
Verse 2507 records: “While Dhanya and the rest occupied Tilagrama (a 
place) situated on the Sindhu of the castle (Kishanganga), the lord of 
the Gate being posted at the Dranga, closed the routes at the back.” A 
little earlier in verse 2492, he records, “Thereupon they betook 
themselves thence for the castle called Shirahshilha, which is situated 
between the Sindhu (Kishanganga) and the streams of the Madhumati 
and Muktashri.” In gloss to verse 37 of Rajatarangini\ Kalhan Pandit 
writes, “ Our verse contains an allusion to the . union of these three 
streams, the Kishanganga, which is also called simply Ganga or Sindhu 
in the Mahatmya, being represented by Sharda, a form of Parvati- 
Ganga.” This establishes the fact that Rajatarangini uses Ganga and 
Sindhu in the sense of rivers and not specifically River Ganges or Indus. 

It will be noted that we have a river by the name Sindh (pronounced 
as Seyndh in Kashimri dialect), flowing in the valley. Under the name 
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of Gangathe Sindhu of Sind River is referred to. The Sind River, which 
drains the mountain ranges to the north of the Valley from Dras to 
Haramukh, and is the greatest tributary of the Vitasta within Kashmir, is 
distinctly identified with the Ganga by Nilamata as this: 

"Ganga Sindhus tu vijneya Vitasta Yamuna tatha 9 " 

It is now clear to us that Kalhan Pandit has used Ganga and Sindhu 
to mean a river in general; it does not strictly mean the well-known 
rivers of Ganga and Sindhu (Indus) as mentioned in the Vedas. From 
here we could proceed to examine the remaining two rivers, namely 
Madhumati and Saraswati, mentioned in Rajatarangini in connection 
with the Sharda Tirtha. But before doing so, we need to say about another 
river named Muktashri occurring in verse 37. No better description of 
the geography of this river is found than what Stein records in his Notes 
of extraordinary importance. 

The name Muktashri I have not been able to trace. But it may be 
safely assumed that it is the old designation of one of the streams which 
join the Kishanganga from the south below Shirahshila: Ganesh Ghati. 
The stream which flows into Kishanganga at Tehjan (Sanskrit Tejavana), 
is also held sacred by the pilgrims to Sharda temple, and the 
Shardamahatmya, w, 52, 129 prescribes ablutions etc. at its Samgama 
(confluence). The auspicious name of Muktashri (carrying a wealth of 
pearls) would have been no inappropriate appellation for such a sacred 
stream. The Mahatmya, however, does not state its name.” 10 

Most appropriate and absolutely unavoidable becomes a concise 
notice of the castle of Shirahshila occurring at a number of places in this 
study. After establishing the existence of Sharda shrine and temple at 
Shardi village, which we shall deal with a little later, Stein rightly 
concluded that since Kalhan at no place mentions the pilgrims needing 
to cross Kishanganga to reach the Tirtha, the stronghold of Shirahshila 
could safely be located somewhere on the left bank of River 
Kishanganga. 
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Stein has appended a detailed note on his sustained effort of 
discovering the ruins of the Shirahshilakotta castle, whose ruins he 
succeeded in tracing on the left bank of Kishanganga on the top of a 
precipitous rock formed like the head of an elephant. The name Ganesh 
Ghati has been derived from Ganesha, the elephant-headed deity and 
‘ghati ’ stands for the narrow valley formation upstream Kishanganga. 11 
The hill of Ganesha is visited by the pilgrims on their way to Sharda. 12 

Evidently, Sharda being the most conspicuous shrine of the Kashmir 
Saraswat Pandits of those days, a famous centre of learning and social 
interaction, Kashmirian Hindu kings found it necessary to raise a castle 
in its proximity for protection of the pilgrims and preservation of the 
shrine. 

Here, I may be permitted to make a small but historically interesting 
digression albeit very briefly. Kalhan Pandit’s narrative of 
Shirahshilakotta runs in the context of the revolt of a chieftain named 
Dhanya who besieged King Bhoja in the castle. Kalhan Pandit says 
that King Bhoja failed to escape from that perilous castle and with the 
help of his commander Alamkarachakra, succeeded in safely returning 
to the castle. This famous commander Alamkarachakra, recorded by 
Muslim historians as Lankar Chak, became the founder of the Chakra 
(Chak) dynasty that played crucial role in the later period of Kashmir 
history and rose to rule over Kashmir for some time. 13 The Chak ruling 
house came to an end with the defeat and arrest of their last ruler Yusuf 
Shah Chak, at the hands of the Commander of Emperor Akbar’s troops, 
Raja Man Singh in A.D. 1586. 

Now we focus attention on the second river, namely Madhumati 
that figures along with Kishanganga and Saraswati in the precious 
chronicle. Kalhan Pandit makes mention of Madhumati stream no 
fewer than seven times in his chronicle, albeit in varying contexts. In his 
first notice, after mentioning this stream 14 along with Saraswati, he 
hastens to add that “poets worship it”. ls The next occasion when 
Madhumati is mentioned is in the context of River Muktashri, of which 
notice has already been taken. 16 
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The third notice of Madhumati in the chronicle is to be found during 
the course of pilgrimage of sage (Muni) named Shandilya,' to Sharda 
i irtha. I would like my readers to be patient with me while I trace this 
story. At the same time, the legend of Muni Saraswat praying on the 
bank of disappeared Saraswati somewhere in the historic region of 
Mangalore in Karnataka, (according to our Saraswat scholars) should 
remain juxtaposed to the legend now under description. 

Citing the Sharda Mahatmaya, Stein introduces Muni Shandilya 
by describing his pilgrimage to Sharda Tirtha as this: “The Muni Shandilya, 
son of Matanga was practicing great austerities in order to obtain the 
sight of the goddess Sharda, who is a Shakti 17 embodying three separate 
manifestations (w 2 sqq). 18 Divine advice prompts him to proceed to 
Shyamala, Maharashtra.” 

In a footnote 19 , Stein tells us that the name Shyamala is probably an 
a lusion to Shamala, the name of the neighbouring district. In another 
note 20 Stein throws more light on this place-name. He writes that Shamal 
is the old name of modern Hamal (Sanskrit consonant ‘sha’ changes 
into Kashmiri ‘ha’) Pargana (roughly meaning district) Hamala is 
frequently mentioned in the last Taranga. 2 ' The Damras 22 of Shamala 
are also referred to at a number of places in Rajatarangini. 

Today Hamal pargana has got a new name of Rafiabad, and Sopor 
is its major town and a business hub in north Kashmir. Assuming for a 
while the allusion of Shyamala to Hamal in the light of Stein’s explanation, 
the intriguing thing is the name Maharashtra immediately following 
Shyamala. Stein has not given any explanation what Kalhan Pandit meant 
by Maharashtra and what connection could be there between Shyamala 
and Maharashtra? 

At this point, I would like the Saraswat scholars and historians make 
a cool re-think on the origin of the worshippers of Saraswati. The legend 
of Shandilya Muni worshipping goddess Sharda on the banks of hidden 
Saraswati in Shardi at the confluence of Kishanganga and Madhumati 
is somewhat akin to the legend of Saraswat Muni worshipping on the 
bank of the lost river Saraswati somewhere in present day Mangalore 
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region in South India. I leave this discourse to Saraswat scholars and 
historians of South India to probe into it and come out with a convincing 
narrative on the subject. I would like to add that there is ample evidence 
that ancient Kashmiris interacted with the people in the present region 
of Gujarat and Karnataka. As late as the mid 14 th century, when Kashmir 
Hindu kingdom had passed into the hands of the Muslims, Sultan Zain’ul- 
‘ Abidin, had requisitioned the services of an engineer from Gujarat to 
build him a boat for his pleasure trips in Wular Lake. 23 As far as we the 
Saraswat Pandits of Kashmir are concerned, I have given our version 
of sage (Muni) Shandilya doing penance on the banks of Saraswati. 

However, this interpolation notwithstanding, let me resume the story 
of River Madhumati from where I had left it. The Shardamahatmya, 
to which allusion has been made, describes the journey of Shandilya 
while on pilgrimage to Sharda Tirtha on the bank of Kishanganga, We 
reproduce here a small passage from the Mahatmaya where a mention 
of Madhumati is to be found. “It then relates how the sage after crossing 
a hill on the way, on the east side of which he sees Lord Ganesha 
arrives m Shardavana (Shardi). After a hymn in praise of Sharda in her 
tnple form of Sharda, Narda or Saraswati, and Vagdevi, an account is 
given how the goddess at that sacred spot revealed herself to the Muni 
and rewarded his long austerities by inviting him to her residence on 
Shrishaila. Pitrs also approach there Shandilya and ask him to perform 
their shradhas. On his taking water from Mahasindhu for the purpose 
of tarpana rite, half its water turns into honey and forms the stream 
ence known as Madhumati. Ever since baths and shradhas at the 
nghama (confluence) of the Sindhu and Madhumati assure the pious 
complete remission of sins.” 24 The hymn comes down to us the 

Saraswat Pandits of Kashmir is as this: 

Sharda, Narda devi mokhsh data Saraswati 
namastase namastase, namastase namo namaha" 

We have the tradition even today of local people living along the 
rse of Madhumati collecting particles of gold by spreading out woolen 
ankets in the waters of Madhumati. Abul Fazl’s historical compendium 
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Ain-i-Akbari 25 also carries a mention of Madhumati. “At two days’ 
distance from Haehamun is the river named Padmati (sic) (Madhumati), 
which flows from the Dardu (Darad) country. Gold is also found in this 
river. On its banks is a stone temple called Sharda, dedicated to Durga 
and regarded with great veneration. On every eighth tithi of the bright 
half of the month it begins to shake and produce the most extraordinary 
effect.” 26 

In an intriguing gloss to this passage, Stein writes that the mention 
of river coming from Darad country creates some confusion between 
Madhumati and Kishanganga, He further says, “Not very clear passage 
of the Shardamahatmaya, 120, seems to ascribe to Kishanganga also 
the second name Madhumati.” 27 Further study in the subject reveals 
actually two streams by the same name viz. Madhumati but originating 
from the same Himalayan source. One, forming the main stream is 
already noted in these pages above, and now we deal with second one. 
The stream called Madhumati enters Bandipore area and, at a hamlet 
called Kulus, falls into the Wular Lake. 

Describing events of the reign of Kashmirian king Harsha (A.D 
1089 - 1101), Kalhan traces the campaign of Champaka, the Lord of 
the Gate ( Dwarapati ) and records, “Though he (Ananda) caused 
confusion in the army, the Lord of the Gate (Champaka) crossed the 
Madhumati River and invested the fort with his troops.” 28 

In the footnote to verse 1179 in Book vii of Rajatarangini, Stein 
refers the reader to consult note vii, 1171 on Dugdaghata for further 
information on river Madhumati. A mention of a fort by this name occurs 
several times in Book vii. From what Kalhan Pandit has recorded, one 
c -n infer that this was a strong fort built by Hindu Rajas to secure the 
Madhumati valley from the rapacity of turbulent Darads. 

The name of the hill given in one rendition of Rajatarangini is 
Burgaghata. However, it is generally mentioned as Dugdhaghata, which 
has taken the form of Dudhkhut in Kashmiri (Dugdhda of Sanskrit = 
duadh of Kashmiri, and ghata becomes khot in Kashmiri meaning a 
gorge). A place by this name exists on way from Tragbal to Gurez, up 
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Badipore Mountains. Stein adds, “A close indication as to the position of 
Dugdhaghata is furnished by the mention of River Madhumati in the 
subsequent account of the siege. This Madhumati can be no other than 
the stream of the Bandipor Nala (also called Budkol in Kashmiri, meaning 
“big stream”) which flows into the Wular Lake near village Kulus, and 
is known to this day to the Brahman population of the valley. The several 
scmgamas (confluences) of this stream are still visited as pilgrimage- 
places by the Brahmans of the neighbouring district. This account shows 
Madhumati as a sacred stream in the Nilamata Purana , 1261 seqq., 
1398. The other stream of this name which flows into the Kishanganga 
at the Sharda lirtha, and has already been mentioned in note i, 37, 
cannot be thought of in connection with Dughdhaghata on account of its 
position outside Kashmir.” 29 

After noting that river Madhumati splits into two streams, probably 
somewhere around the hill fort of Dugdhaghata, one stream flows 
westward to join Kishanganga at Sharda and the other towards Bandipor 
to disgorge into the Wular Lake at village Kulus. The former stream is 
of interest to us as we are following the story of Saraswati, the hidden 
river. 

River Saraswati takes its name from goddess Saraswati, the other 
name of Sharda. The shrine of Sharda-Saraswati has been the object of 
pilgrimage and veneration of the Brahmans of ancient Kashmir. Evidently, 
this study requires detailed information about the pilgrimage to the shrine 
and the practice of worship observed by the ancient Saraswat Pandits 
of Kashmir. I use the epithet ‘Saraswat Pandits of Kashmir’ to highlight 
the fact that Sharda-Saraswati being the most popular shrine of the 
Pandits of ancient Kashmir , and Sharda being outside Kashmir (valley), 
actually in Urasa 30 (modem Hazara) region, therefore identification of 
Saraswat Pandits of Kashmir has historical as well as social legitimacy. 
Since Urusha (Hazara) region is of historical importance to our present 
study, we shall devote some space to its ancient history. In this context, 
we again selectively draw from the celebrated scholar, M.A. Stein, as 
no more authentic information on the subject can be culled from any 
other source. 
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The Legend of the Shrine 

Introducing his celebrated work Rajatarangini with the description 
of divinely attributes of Kashmir mandala, Kalhan Pandit writes: “There 
(Kashmir) the goddess Saraswati herself is seen in the form of a swan 
in the lake (situated) on the summit of the Bheda-hill ( Bhedagiri% which 
is sanctified by the Ganga-source (Gangodhbheda).” 3 ' Kalhan Pandit 
validates this statement in the next verse following immediately e.g. 
“There even to this day drops of sandal-ointment offered by the gods 
are to be seen at Nandikshetra, die permanent residence of Shiva.” 32 
For reason of brevity,' I will not go into the details of Nandikshetra, 
although it is very fascinating and informative. However, we shall now 
deal with the focal point in this study viz. Bhedagiri or Bheda-hills. 

We are indebted to Stein for re-discovering and identifying die Tirtha 
of Bhedadevi at present Bud’brar in the hills west of Shupyan in 
Kashmir. He opens his scholarly research into Bhedagiri/Bhedadevi with 
a rather morose observation as this, “ Of all the sacred sites which 
Kalhan refers to in his Introduction, the one mentioned in Book I, verse 
35 has longest escaped identification. Neither Professor Buhler nor I 
had succeeded in tracing any information whatever regarding it among 
the Pandits of S rinagar ” 

From Gangabhedamahatmaya,' 33 of which a unique MS copy is 
preserved in Bhandarkar Institute, Pune, and which served as source 
material for Stein, we can glean from the introductory verse how the 
Rishi Pulastiya, when performing a long penance in the ‘land of Sati\ 
had made the divine .Ganga gush forth near him from Mount Himavat 
for the purpose of his sacrifice. When the sage wishes to discharge the 
river after completing his worship, he is stopped by a divine voice from 
the sky which is Saraswati. It announce to him that where die stream 
has issued from the mountain in die forest called Bheda, there will arise 
the holy Tirtha of Gangodbheda. 34 On the top of a hill “where the level 
grounds extends to only ten dhanush, a great pond full of pure water 
will be found without a dam, and removed from the water of torrents.” 
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The divine voice then informed the Rishi that the Jioly Ganga will 
manifest herself in this shape for only one third of each month, flowing 
for the remainder in heaven and in hell. At the same time he is offered 
the choice of a boon. Pulastya, thereupon, profusely praises the spiritual 
powers of the sacred river and craves the boon that it may rest for ever 
by his side. His wish is granted and Gangodbhedatiriha is created. 35 

The Rishi undertakes hard penance to obtain the sight of die goddess 
whose voice he has heard. After a thousand years, Saraswati, the goddess 
of speech, appears to him from the sky in the form of a flamingo 
(rajhamsi). Having been worshipped on the 8* and 9* of bright half of 
the month of Chaitra, the goddess explains her six-fold nature. With 
reference to this, the sage gives her the name of Bheda (yada 
sadbhedabhinnasi tada Bhedasi bhamini) and proceeds to worship 
her as Hamsvagishvari-Bheda on the 14 th and 15* of bright fortnight 
of Chaitra. Ever since the goddess has received worship at the 
Gangodbhedatirtha on the four days named above. 

After indicating great spiritual benefits to be reaped from the 
pilgrimage to this sacred spot, the Mahatmaya abruptly turns to the 
mention of a neighbouring shrine or image of Govardhanadhara Vishnu 
“near which no snow falls for a distance of 125 hasta". Taking cue 
from this reference in Shardamahatmaya, Stein, while conducting 
further inquiiy tumbled on a curious sentence in Abul Fazl’s Ain-i- 
Akbari 36 “Near Shukrah is a low hill, on the summit of which is a fountain 
which flows throughout the year, and is a pilgrimage for the devout. The 
snow does not fall on this spur.” 37 

The Shukru is the Pargana of Shukru, which adjoins Ramuh 
immediately on thesouth. It thus becomes evident that Abul Fazl’s notice 
in reality referred to the Bheda hill. This conclusion receives additional 
confirmation from Shrivara. 38 

After establishing the topography of Bheda-hill, Stein started tracing 
the direction indicating the site of the Tirtha. He describes his search 
for the site in these graphic terms: “When marching on the 15* 
September from- Anantnag towards Shukru, I received the first 
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information bearing on the object of my march. An old Brahman villager, 
whom I met near Tsitragom on the table-land of Zainapor, knew that a 
Bheda Devi was worshipped at the village of Hal-Mogulpur, in Shukru. 

I accordingly marched on the following day to this place. Hal-Mogulpur 
is a large and prosperous village inhabited almost exclusively by the 
Brahmans and situated in the centre of Shukru close to Kooshopoora. I 
had no difficulty in finding Suraj Kaul, the Puruhita, who, somewhat to 
my surprise, conducted me straight to the village itself, to the site at 
which Bheda Devi is now worshipped. This I found to consist of a small 
enclosure round a magnificent old chinar tree. At the foot of the latter a 
few small Lingas and fragments of old sculptures have been collected 
on a rough stone platform. 

I could not convince myself that this could be the site where 
Saraswati was worshipped “in a lake on the summit of the Bheda-hill”. 
Remembering, however, from previous experience how often in Kashmir 
the worship of particular deities had for one reason or the other been 
shifted from its original site to more convenient localities in the 
neighbourhood, I had to consider even this Bheda Devi as a possible 
guide to the right track. In the course of my inquiry about sacred springs 
and other places of worship in the vicinity, I heard first the mention of 
‘Bhed a brar\ 

Some glosses on Rajatarangini identify this name with Bhedabhradu 
or Bhedabradu. 39 

On the flat top of the hillock which measures about 30 yards from 
NE to SW, is a square lake of limpid water, enclosed on all sides by old 
much-decayed stone steps.. It occupies the northern portion of the 
plateau and forms a square about 55 feet with the comers pointing to 
the cardinal points. The tank showed an average depth of water of 
about four feet, is fed by a plentiful spring which can be seen bubbling 
up on its north side. 

At a distance of about 6 feet all around the edge of the tank are the 
remains of the rough stone wall which once enclosed the sacred tank. 
In the middle of the NE side there was an opening in this wall, marked 
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by two carved stones originally forming the doorstep, and still showing 
the holes for the pivots. A short distance to the SE of this hillock and 
about a hundred feet above it, there is an open terrace-like ground on 
the hill side which is partly occupied by Gujars’ huts. In its centre rises 
a low mound from which masses of hard red bricks of ancient make 
and of rough building stones protrude. Remains of walls can yet be 
traced here over an area measuring about 80 yards from NE to SW. 
The Gujars living at the spot were well aware of the fact that those 
remains belonged to old habitations. They may be supposed to have 
served as residences for the priests once attending the Tirtha or as 
Dharamsholas for pilgrims, such as are found to this day at Martand, 
Tulmul and other more frequented Tirthas of Kashmir. 

Khaira, an old Gujar, aged about seventy-five years, who had passed 
some forty summers at Bud a brar, informed me that in his more youthful 
days he well remembered occasional visits of Brahmans who bathed in 
the Naga and performed shradhas . In later years, such visits had become 
rare, and for the last three or four years, he had seen no Brahman come 
to the site. He distinctly asserted that the tank never froze, and always 
retained the same level”. 40 

This detailed description of the site conforms to what the 
Bhedamahatmaya has recorded in the context of devout worshipping 
goddess Bheda. Even the measurement of the tank viz. ‘ten bows’ given 
by the said source, is remarkably accurate. 

Stein finally comes to this conclusion: “In this ancient tank filled by 
the spring of Bud a brar, we recognize thus clearly the sacred basin of the 
Gangodbheda, and on the little spring which drains it on the east, the 
simmering stream of Abhaya. 41 The natural features which the 
Mahatmaya refers to as indications of the Tirtha's miraculous origin, 
can all plainly be traced at Bud a brar. These features explain why a 
sacred character was attached to the site. A large spring issuing at the 
top of a hillock high above the natural level of the valley and forming a 
tank in so confined a space is undoubtedly a striking natural phenomenon. 
It was as such sure to attract pre-eminently the attention of the pious, 
even in a country so rich in the springs as Kashmir is" 42 . 
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For the reason that pilgrimage to the Bud a brar Tirtha would take 
place in early spring, trekking to 7500 feet above sea level in snow and 
cold was difficult and inconvenient for the pilgrims. For this reason, 
pilgrimage to this site dwindled year after year and the Brahmans of 
Srinagar lost its trace. At the same time, as we have noticed earlier, 
they chose an alternative site, easy to access, and established the Tirtha 
there. In present case, the Hal-Mogulpur Tirtha could be the one chosen 
instead. However, Ratakantha’s codex shows he was well-acquainted 
with the Tirtha. “He correctly renders Bhedagiri by Bhedabhradu i.e. 
Bud a brar, and in explanation of hamsrupa of the text adds the name 
Hamsavagishvari, which is the specific designation used in the 
Mahatmya for Sarasvati-Bheda.” And as late as sixteenth century A.D, 
Abul Fazl makes a mention of it in Ain-i-Akbari. 

Epilogue 

A large number of people inhabiting parts of Southern India (Goa, 
Konkan, Karnataka, parts of Maharashtra and formerly in Kashmir) 
call themselves Saraswats. Southerners hold fast to the legend of Muni 
Saraswat doing penance on the bank of now-disappeared River 
Saraswati. They consider themselves the progeny of Muni Saraswat. 
However, Kashmiri Pandits, with added designation of Kashmiri 
Saraswat Pandits, trace their origin from the worshippers of goddess 
Saraswati, which, according to their mythological fund and belief, is the 
other name of goddess Sharda. We have not probed the legend of Muni 
Saraswat as we think scholars from Southern regions of the country 
are better equipped to reflect on that. Therefore, I have confined myself 
to the story of the origin of Saraswati worshippers among the Pandits of 
ancient Kashmir. They all worship her, and they derive their name viz. 
Saraswat Pandits of Kashmir, by associating with her worshippers and 
believers. This makes me think that the Pandits of Kashmir comprise a 
very large segment of Saraswats of this country. It was not a heresy for 
late H.V. Kamath, the eminent journalist and scholar, to identify himself 
with a thousand year old Saraswat Pandit of Kashmir. 

For an authentic history on this topic, it became necessary first to 
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trace the geography of the site of worship of Sharda/Saraswati, calle 
Tirtha according to the usage of Kashmiri Saraswat Pandits. Fortunately, 
the celebrated history of Kalhan Pandit, the most outstanding scholar- 
historian of Kashmir, viz. Rajatarangini, written circa A.D. 
remains the precious and highly dependable source of information 
ancient history, society and culture of Kashmir from which I cou g ean 
a fund of material on the cultural history of Kashmiri Saraswat Brahmans. 

We the Pandits of Kashmir are indebted to the great Hungarian 
Indologist, M.A. Stein, whose stupendous labour and knowledge o 
Sanskriti turned into an invaluable instrument of recovering our history 
from oblivion and rebuilding it with tremendous care and caution m ' g 
the work immortal. The new generations of Kashmiri Saraswat Pandtts 
have great obligation of conducting further researches in our past an 
also re-introducing the glory and grandeur of our newly discovered past 
to the future generations. Knowledge of cultural history is an asset tha 
all sensible communities hold very dear. 


After unveiling the geography and topography of Sharda Tirtha, 
and learning about the legend of the River Kishanganga and its two 
main streams, Madhumati and Saraswati, we have, after Stein, 'dent 
Shardi on the left bank of Kishanganga as the ancient site of Shar a 
Tirtha. Thus while probing the legend of Saraswati River we tumbled 
upon the Tirtha of Bhedagiri or Bheda-hill as the site where go ess 
Saraswati appeared in a pool of water in the form of swan (raj 
The most part of this monograph is devoted to the description of this si e 
known to Kashmiri Saraswat Brahmas as Bud°brar 


I cannot claim that this study is absolutely faultless, erear 

may unexplored areas in this context. Mine is a humb e a e P 
invoking interest among our youngsters to take cue from w at 
recorded and proceed with in-depth researches in times to c 


Lastly, whether our ancestors moved out of Kashmir in the course 
of her chequered history and settled in Southern India far away 
their ancestral land is a moot question, which historians ought to pro e. 
All that we can say is that the Kashmiri Saraswat Pandits av 
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Saraswati in highest esteem as this goddess remains their main guiding 
and supporting lodestar. It is not for nothing that this ancient and unique 
community has, from times immemorial, remained glued to the pursuit 
of learning a trait of their character they did not abandon even when 
sent on en mass exile in 1990. 

It is a great and auspicious occasion that Saraswats from all the 
four comers of India and abroad come together on the occasion annual 
Sammelan of Saraswats to forge closer, stronger and better relations 
among themselves and jointly contribute to the cohesiveness of Indian 
nation. India is our Mother Saraswati, and we are her devout sons and 
daughters. Let us join hands to serve the Great Mother in a befitting 
manner and we leave the service as legacy to our future generations 

Before concluding this monograph, I express my sincere thanks to 
Saryeevani Sharda Kendra of Jammu, which has kindly undertaken the 
tas .\° nts Publication and distribution. It is a service to the Indian 
civilization and we are all proud of contributing to it in our humble ways. 

***** 

Endnotes 

Sanskrit root ag in agni (fire) is to be found in Prakrit aag and 
Kashmiri aegn/ogm. In Roman, Ignatius and ignite are derived from 
ot ag. In Avesta, it takes the shape of Atar=Azar and in Arabic we 
have atr meaning the essence. Zoroastrians of Iran and Saraswat Pandits 
° ma ^ e offerings to the fire deity. In Zoroastrian Iran, three 

types of fire are identified as Azarpaadgan (royal fire), Azar Gushnasp 
(peasants fire) and Azar Barzin (plebianY fire). However, Saraswat 

Pandits of Kashmir made no classification like this, and only gave divine 
attributes to fire. 

ajatarangini, vol. I, Bk i, p.7, verse 34. The Svayambhumahatmya 
relates at length the legend how Shiva (SvayaMu), at the request of the 
gods who were hard pressed by Asuras, took there the incarnation of 
Kalagmrudra. Also see Nilamata Purana verse 1040, 

2 History of the Dakhshnatya Saraswats, published by Samyukta Gawda 
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Saraswats, Madras, 1972 

3 Saraswat Families—A Socio-Historical study of Chitrapur Saraswats, 
Kanara Saraswat Association, 1997. 

4 Rajatarangini, vol. I, Bk I, p. 8, verse 37. 

5 Rajatarangini , vol. II, Bk. vii, p. 314, verse 586. 

6 Ibid, Vm, verse 586 and 3401, NilamataPurana verse 1398 and Harachar 
xii, 44. For Urusha see note 1, page 12 infra. 

7 Bk I,verse37fn 

8 Raj at. Bk I, verse 57 fh 

9 Raj at. vol. ii. Note I, p. 344, in 9. 

10 Ibid, Note L, pp.340 - 344. 

11 See Note B, i, 37 Rajat. 

12 Emergence and rise of this powerful Damara chieftain in Drav in 
Madhumati valley towards the last phase of Kashmir Hindu kingdom (Circa 
A.D 1349), and the political role of his descendents after their conversion to 
Muhammadanism, is an interesting story. Its description is outside the scope 
of this study. However, researchers may refer to Rajatarangini , n, p.341 and 
Boharistan-i-Shahi, Gulshan Publication, ed. 2013, p.13, fh. 5 etseq. 

13 Seel, 37 

14 Specific mention of poets as the worshippers is conspicuous. I am 
disposed to infer that considerable praise of the Tirtha of Sharda and the rivers 
that flowed past it must have filled the pages of poetic compilations made by 
the devoted scholars and poets of the day. 

15 See fh. 1 p.6 supra 

16 Stein defines Shakti as energy of Vishnu embodied in Lak hshm i. Rajat, 
Bkiii, verse 391n. 

17 It refers to Shardamahatamaya. 

18 Rajatarangini, Book, ii, p. 280, note 3. 

19 Ibid, Book viii, n 159 

20 See Rajat, Bk. Viii, 1003, 101 1, 1132, and in the later Chronicles; 

compare Jonaraja 92,107,et seqq 

21 The word is not found anywhere outside Kashmir. It is used for feudal 
lord or powerful landlord. Damaras have played crucial role at various times in 
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ancient and medieval Kashmir history. I think the Pandit sub-cast Dhar is 
corrupted form of Damara, and the same has changed to Dar among Kashmri 
Muslims. For detailed role of Damaras see Raj at, vol II, Note Q p. 304 et seqq. 

22 “Prior to that, the Sultan (Zainu’l-Abidin, d. A.D. 1473) had got a boat 
built for use in the Wular (original Olulo) Lake after the design of boats found 
in Gujarat A master architect, Duroodgiriby name, had been called from Gujarat 
and he supervised the construction of the boat.” Baharistan-i-Shahi, tr. K.N. 
Pandit, Gulshan Books, Srinagar, 2013, p, 58, fh. 41 Prior to Baharistan, a 
reference to boat making is found in the Tarikh of Malik Haidar.MS, fol. 40a. 

23 Raj at. vol II, Note B, p.281 

24 Ain-i-Akbari, vol. ii, p. 365 

25 Rajat. vol. II, Note B, p. 287 

“Ibid 

27 Ibid, Bk vii, verse. 1179 

28 Bk vii, p.359, verse 117 In 

29 Describing the expeditions of King Shankaravarman of Kashmir (A.D 
883-902), Kalhan Pandit writes: “As he passed through Urusa, there arose 
suddenly a conflict with the inhabitants of Urusa, on account of the quartering 
of his troops.” See Rajat. Bk v, verse 217. “Urusa, given as a local name in the 
gana to Panini, iv, 2, 82, is undoubtedly the ancient designation of the hill 
region which lies between the upper course of the Vitasta and the Indus. Its 
greatest part is now comprised in the British district of Hazara. Lassen was the 
first to recognize in Urasa the territory of “Apara or Ovapara”,( now Abpara), 
which Ptolemy (vii.i, 45) places between the Bidaspes and Indus. Hiuen-tsiang 
describes it as the kingdom of Wu-Ia-shi, situated to the North-West of Kashmir, 
and dependent on the latter. Comp. Si-yu-ki i.p. 147. 

Urasa is probably meant also by the Uraga of the Mahabharata, a country 
mentioned between Abhisari and Simhapura (Salt Range). The king of this 
region figures under the name ofArsakes in the account of Alexander’s Punjab 
campaign. Regarding the extent of Urasa and its capital in Hiuen-tsiang’s time, 
compare Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, p. 103 sq. 

The whole hill tract was known in Muhammadan times, generally as Pakhli, 
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and is described under this name, e.g. Ain-i-Akbari, ii, p. 390 seq. These portions 
of the tract were governed from Kashmir even during the Sikh rule. 

From v. 225, we learn that it took the Kashmirian troops six days to reach 
the frontier of Kashmir territory at Bolyasaka, from the place where 
Shankarvarman was wounded. This locality has been identified in note v, 225, 
with the present Buliasa, on the right bank of the Vitasta about four miles 
below Kathai. From the latter place exactly six daily marches are still counted 
to Abbotabad, the modem administrative centre of the Hazara District The 
route here followed (M uzafl arabad, Garhi Habibullah and Mansahra, has always 
been considered the easiest line of co mmuni cation between Kashmir and toe 
regions to the West Rajatarcmgini, Bk V 27 In 

30 Bk I, verse 35 

31 Ibid, verse 36 

32 The Mahatmayas are actually treatises pertaining to historical geography 
of Kashmir. We have several mahatmayas, many of them preserved in archives 
or private libraries. 

33 Udbhidya parvatam tasmat pradur bhuta Mahanadi I tasmad atra 
maha punyam Gangodbheda bhavishyati I Bhedabbidhane punye ‘smen 
kanane Nandanopame II10II See Rajat vol II, Note A, fit. 3. 

34 Raj at. vol II, Note A, p.274 

35 Rajat. vol. II, Note A, p.275. 

36 Ain-i-Akbari, vol. ii, p. 362 

37 Describing Mahsud Khan’s expedition against Kashmiri Sultan 
Muhammad Shah ( circa A.D. 1484-1486), Shrivara writes “Mahsud Khan 
marched from Rajouri via Shurapura (Hurpur) on Kalyanapura (Kalampur: For 
more detail on Kalyanapura, founded by Kalyanadevi, see Rajat. iv 483n), 
which lies on road to Shupiyan to Ramuh. His troops were met by the forces of 
Jahangir, die Margesha of Muhammad Shah, close to the village of Drabhagrama 
(Shrivara, iv, 466). This place is present Drabgam, a small village, once the 
headquarters of Shukru Pargana, situated about three miles to the south of 
Ramuh, and at the very foot of the hill to the west of Shukru. After some 
fighting the invading force was routed and Mahsud was obliged to turn to 
flight Shringarasiha, the chief of Rajouri, and others of his followers are said to 
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have retired thereupon to their own territory by the route of the Bheda forest’ 
(Bhedavanapathat)” (See Shrivara iv, 405) 

Shrivata’s statement “Jahangir, the Margesha of Muhammad Shah” has 
created some confusion. From this statement, quoted above, it appears that 
Margesha was post, something of present day Director General of Police. 
However, from Rajatarangini and Baharistan-i-Shahi , we learn that Margesha 
was a powerful clan, and their Chief, Jahangir Magray (Margesha = present 
day Magray) had risen to become the powerful commander and Prime Minister 
of Sultan Muhammad Shah. For further notice of Jahangir Magray, see 
Baharistan-i- Shahi, pp, 69-70 with footnotes). 

38 The Kashmiri word ‘ brar ’ (goddess) is the direct derivative of Sanskrit 
bhattarika corresponding to masculine bror < bhattaraka. Here brar is used 
as the common equivalent of devi just as Sund a brar <Sandhyadevi, Harabrar 
<Sharikadevi etc. A Kashmiri leela (devotional song) popular among the 
Brahmans begins with the hemistich “Rajaren rani brari, padan lagay paeri”. 
By Rajaren we mean Sharika, and by brari we mean Devi). Thus the name 
Bhedabradu came to be pronounced as Bud a brar in Kashmiri. For the system 
of transcription of old Kashmiri, see Ishwarkaula’s grammar of Kashmiri 
language eddied by Dr. Grierson. See Rajat. vo;.II, Note A, fii 7, page 276. 

39 Rajat ., vol. II, Note A, pp. 276 et.seq 

40 See Rajat. vol. II, pp. 274,278 

41 Ibid 
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'Huflcl'f) yiK<| ^fvJR 

(^fcT^RT ^ ’ifcrf^rat) 


FTR?f *TR^ ^Rjfk ^Tf^Ffr | 
oTR? toT-UPT xf 3% ^ 11 

vSF^fPvPfcT TTTCtT *Jj5^ 3 f^eTcT >m 4^M ^ clinch I 
WI-tR (3R*?R) if ^T: 5TR ^Tf^TT ^T #cT ^ 

cmRci4! eft >Hv3f-iicH4> gfcmr ?t >3&. ?rf^r ^R>q 
'mhM citoh<*i vr^ *rt, ^tesff ^t ^rrcnjpt ^tt^t 
xRcf> >3^- *n§t sn^raT stm ^ ^ fen? ^sfl*Fft t, vsfr 

?IR^T ^5T *1%|A cOT «R cJR SIR^T ^ ^q 

^ t i 

mi'&i SlId'cbclK ^ if ^ PictPiRia *[cR 

3Teqwr5> f^afr 3 tiiPfo, w^ffcR? ^ ^fcrgif^ra? ^rt 
«RF f ^ 1995 4 vsr^ ^r ^ sifts ^fr, «fr^t *r, 

^flcpft ?IRST ^ fft WRI^I 4>^ S> tfcT f^enltld 
c^ WHTFTS> oiMM S>t SeT TISFT <tR^I q>*S **r 
if cf^ TTferf^fW <FT MeR SRdT SIT R?T 11 

of4N>HlRl^> «^5f: c^ ^ ^TcfcTSR £<IM J f S> feP? ^ ^Zf 
Mld/WRimRcT teeft TJS €t. 3t. Trf^ISFT ^aTTSff 

czfciw <£t | STS if 4>*^cR sftlSRT S>t 3)cMm?S3*TT S>T 3 
S33SR 2002 3 Wqi <P^cx TTf^KRT ^S S>t WSST S?f 

| Sg nftlgRT SFg SRS ^I WR SRT MM l fil cT WITS S> ^TTST 
^ISR ^Siatf ^T 3FS ^ff if ^fr cZRRTFT 3TFcT SR* 3 
■*TSK1<*> SS SST tl 

SITCS[RpF vfll 4 K u l J^5T:- ^R?fR ^ ^fl^w4l SfcHSRT 
^RRRiaff ^T ^RfecT ^T. ^ ^ TlrfR ^ 4ifaH ^fct^RT 
cll'klf^^ WT ^ fcrf^e)^ ^Rif %g ^ TR5RFT f^TPT ^ 
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3RFfF ?TRFT TRT ^TTeTT F> 3RF?F WRFT Ft FtvJHT FR»T FR 
3t t, 31F ?fF> F?T FtaHI F> STcPfcT 18 3*FF> Wlf^RT Ft ’gFt 
tl 

■^rr J^5T:- ^ 3RT F?§ *FFR Ft cZTFW Ft F^ t, FTFT 
F^F Ft yctilRld gSFFt F> 3j|clftFxl 3RT UF>|i*H Ft ^?FF> 
vTTcl&l f| ?TRJ tt >H^K >HHifl F^ 11 

ftmsff FFJlt :- ftmfW t F5?tt? Ft tfclFlfttF? FnFF>rt 
tej fcl^ldq ?F? F? *IK«U siMlvsfd MfclijIRldlcfft F>T 
aiFTluFT FRdl 3TT ?FT % | F*T SITFtFFjf t +Nl<fl fcleill^F) Ft 
w'lodlfBd FRt tej U*lRd M^l ?t tt 'd*+iiPlci ft>FI vrticll t | 
FR[?TftF :- FI^FlftF Ft ?Flfed FRt F2JT 

vjrttf F<sit tg uft w 3 ft? FtF ftrfM ff stif^r 

tt ^ FRT Ft ?FT tl HftcTiat t oqM*|R|<j> FfFFT 
ftrart F>5CT3t Ft oqqw *t Ft «nct 11 

WT-FTcR &5T :- FIRFT FFF efr WT FR F? ‘Fft§F 
?|vjKH F^gfcT F53T t 3TRFT ^FFFefF, FTFFTofF ^ 
cjjpf Ft shrsit Ft Ft 11 

?RF>T? «Nf - F>F? t F^ WfacftcT 'HHRtF 

snqlf^d ft*? tl 3lM<t>d 3RT ?FFlftlF> ?RFT? 3?T FJlt Ft 

Fl% t ^ tl 

FlRfF? \lcHF :— mw<p F*f ^TF^ftF? ♦igiRiq'dRl, 
^IK<l*e^ F8JT "5^ cHMST§* FloIFH ftcRT F> 3||q)vjfF F> 
3lfclRFF 1947-48 t- t 4>«irFoft 3TltfiH u l t ft?^F I|? FlflFf Ft 
^tuTfcT 3lffiF FRFT tl f^eRI t^Rf F> FFeTCF t FF> ft#T 
?pfr3t FF ’ft 3ITFtx5H FtFT 11 

H^if^MyiRr ^ aiF?R f? Fife wi f> ?mr ff> ftw te 
?TRM Ft f^FT FnFT tl 
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to TOR *R TO *iSKJ§l 3TJRH fton TOTT 

t crtt to?r to TOnr to^Rr to tor to^r toKH tor 

Ref H^T^TTcjt/ toTOTt tot TOR ^JWR to ^HlPld fton 
TOT 11 ^ to to ton ^ RIPlRclxH, 3 TRIT f^RT TTcf ftoR 
f^cRT TOFT cR to to trRT ftom 11 

ftos nntoto:- to wm# toroto ^gto totor 
to ftotor crtct Rto *r tor tor to to -*r?id-iito to to 
i jtor % ntoto tor 11 tot ton-TORito to to ^tor to 
TO fto ytodi tor wr to totto 3 tr wfto to to 11 

<ftotto to to ip ftofa tor o^tor to tot 11 to 
to^tfto nto to to? to^ w-m *r tor toto toror 
TOrtor to sntopr tort to tot t i 

*ll««l RR :— 

to ?trr crt ^ tot, to 3ito^T ntoto 3 tom 11 
tortoto tot to tot to; to to trrt tor 11 

ftoftocro to :- to ^ tottototototo to^gfton to; 
^rfton tot (Ambulance) to tom? TOTOT to 11 

■to A TOtor TOtrotto to tot tort t to to toro 
nron if *hm crt tororfton, rnfto to mrrR^ ton ton 
totor to ^nto ttoi ton to to tototot tort to tort to 
toto TOton to ftoricr tototort 11 

■ton totor tonn to tot Mto^cf t nro cton to totor 

Tp (income Tax Rebate) to TOT 80—G to ^fton TOT 11 

TO. TORTvTOjTO TOcT 
TOTOR 
WRR toTFT 
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